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EARNING PROMOTION. 


Tue Galveston Standard had become insolvent, 
leaving me with hardly a cent in my pocket, since 
my salary as sub-editor was a twelvemonth in arrear. 
I cannot, in fairness, assert that the catastrophe was 
an unexpected one, since I had struggled with tongue 
and pen, for the better part of a year, against the 
press of ill-fortune. But our leading articles fell flat 
on the Texan public, our news was forestalled, our 
best correspondents went over to the enemy, and our 
politics were unpopular. The Standard was a ‘Re- 
publican’ journal ; the Texans are mostly democrats. 
We fell, as Macaulay says of Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don, with a great ruin. Bailiffs took possession of our 
type, our presses, and our virgin reams of paper. 
Poor old Methley, the proprietor, after drinking nine- 
teen consecutive brandy cock-tails at his favourite 
tavern, took a fatal plunge from the quay, and was 
drawn from the sea, three hours afterwards, cold and 
dead. Seneca Jollith, the editor, was lucky enough 
to get appointed private to his cousin, 
Absalom Brackley Jollith, the United States minister 
at Berlin. As for myself, never, since I first came out 
to Canada with five thousand pounds, the wreck of a 
much larger fortune, dilapidated by British specula- 
tions, had the social sky looked so cheerless. 

I had done and suffered much during seven years 
spent in America; and, after congratulating myself 
on several. brilliant openings, I found myself all but 
penniless, and at a loss for employment. In this 
emergency, I thought myself fortunate in procuring a 
post as schoolmaster in the city of Austin. Taking 
one thing with another, my emoluments in this office 
may have reached the sum of nine hundred dollars 
per annum, and the turkeys and venison received as 
gifts from the parents of youthful prodigies and prize- 
men may have averaged a hundred dollars more. I 
brushed up what remained of my Rugby Latin and 
Greek, as well as of the modern tongues and mathe- 
matics picked up at Heidelberg University ; and, on the 
whole, I got through with my work very fairly, and 
really taught what I professed to teach—a thing not 
by any means a matter of course in the Southern 
States. With home-staying folks in England, the 
division of labour is so accurate, and castes are so 
clearly defined, that a schoolmaster seems unfit for 
any other task than that of tuition. We all form our 
own notions of the model-pedagogue—an obtrusively 


learned person in black-silk stockings, stiff white 
neckcloth, and glossy black, whose whole soul, for 
half a century together, is devoted to algebra, iambics, 
Greek particles, birch-rods, and other amenities of 
education ; but in America, matters are differently 
managed. Once a schoolmaster, always a school- 
master, is not the rule there. The principal of an 
academy receives no special training. It is no draw- 
back to a man’s ambition that he has taught boys. 
There is no reason why a schoolmaster should not 
have been a steam-boat captain, hotel waiter, planta- 
tion overseer, and gambling-house proprietor ; there 
is even less to bar a schoolmaster from becoming a 
field-officer, merchant-skipper, farmer, preacher, sena- 
tor, envoy, or engine-driver. Many Yankees, like 
Hajji Baba, go through all these grades. 

I was not a Yankee, but I had been long enough in 
America to adapt myself to circumstances; and I 
never regarded my school at Austin as anything else 
than a temporary perch and breathing-place on the 
ladder of life, while I should have time to look out 
for something better. I did my duty, but my heart 
was not in the work. Dr Arnold himself, with all his 
genial aptitude for impressing youthful minds, would 
have been puzzled by my pupils. Those pert young 
citizens had no reverence in their dispositions, and 
were destitute of the slightest tendency to hero- 
worship—not that I was a hero, of course, but that he 
must be a poor tutor who cannot win the esteem and 
respect of a set of English boys. My young Texans, 
on the other hand, viewed me strictly in the light of 
a trader who sold them knowledge at a fixed price, 
screwed out of me, in information, the full value of the 
parental dollars, and were perfectly independent and 
cool in their bearing towards me. It can hardly be 
wondered at, under such circumstances, that I was 
anxious to win promotion in some other line, and 
that I absolutely longed for the day when I should 
close the grammars and lexicons for ever. At last, 
an admirable chance presented itself. Old Major 
M‘Manus, superintendent of the Border Police, gave 
me a private hint of his intention to resign office. 

‘Why don’t you try for my berth, cap.?’ said the 
good-natured old man. I was not a captain, by the 
way, but I had once been a subaltern in her Majesty's 
service, and the Americans gave me brevet rank. 
‘Why don’t you, eh? It would suit you a sparkling 
sight better than tryin’ to cram Latin accidents and 
algebray into the darned thick-heads of my brother 
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Mark’s hopeful sons. You throw clean away, 
cap. Any chap could do the bookish work, but it 


“You flatter me, major, said I, > = 
mind. ‘But even 


no 
ted ton gerd the Lone Star th 
ought me e 
Mexicans ‘and why not? The situation must be 
given away, and why shouldn’t you hit plum-centre, 
sai was & 
eT hed little or no interest with the authorities ; 
that Thad no experience in matters 
The major was a true friend; he not only 
ag my objections, dec’ that a man 
must wade before he could swim, but he volunteered 
tas te the governor of 
state. 


energy and 


General H—— was of another ype: 

meagre, and tightly buttoned in a closely 

coat, wearing jack- and brass spurs, he looked as 
a martinet as any Austrian Feldmeister ; and 

it was in s martinet’s tone that he said, fixing his 

tells me, sir, that 


here. 
ties 2? 


and shut as 

and report, I was wholly ignorant 
as to the routine o' 400 superintendent’s duties ; 


‘I like that. There’s some 
after all, in dealing with a born Britisher. 
A wane. | Yankee, now, would have tried to make 


oe to his assertions that he had been in 
Truths policy, when old Nat holds the 


hick —here he grew stern 
post doesn’t go a-begging. You must earn it. 
admission, you are not exactly qualified. | so 


* Nothing I should like better !’ exclaimed I, and 
then bit my lips, fancyin, 
thing, or, rather, a sensible thing in a foo and 
disrespectful manner, since candidates for promotion 
are usually deferential and polite in both hemis 

I was wrong, however, for General H—— brightened 

up amazingly at my words, and, for the first time, 
efvilly deetred ‘me be sorted. He then turned to 
a cabinet, from a secret drawer in which he extracted 


Seiior José Guzman, with his 
son, daughters, and servants; the Thorgoods, Zimri 
Sickles, and { more 


weight of their own sins and those others lay 
on them. No, no, captain; I don’t believe Indians 
meddled in the matter. Read those papers, and you'll 

cheeks pale, lip 

elt my grow my 

1 | quiver, and my eyes dilate, as I perused the documents 
bef ‘Great Heavens!’ I cried ge 


Guzman, a 


5 | paliie. Mr Thorgood’ id watch, with his name 
engraved upon the sete ee of the case, had been 
seen a traveller from 


refused to 
sessed of it. But the best evidence that foul-play 


from the 


told him a horrible ote in connection with a 
lonely inn near the borders, where travellers with 

no living guest who was worth ‘= oa 
ever been known to emerge. I read the 
: it was rou 


neither read nor write, but it had a terrible savour of 
truth about it. And yet it was hard to believe that 
m a country where, if wild and 
sudden acts of violence deliberate 


you to undertake, Captain Kendal, is one of 
considerable difficulty. It needs discretion and tact, : 
keep those Indian scamps in order. And even Mark, i 
who’s riled because his eldest didn’t get the decla- om yom ¥ meee a 
othe heprer > than the salary.’ And here the governor passed his h 
E mation prize, even he says you're too smart for 4 | jean hand, edgewise, two or three times across his 
bony neck, so as to indicate in sufficiently Incid 8 
pantomime the action of cutting a throat. 
4q *There’s not a soul, sir, except M‘Manus and 
: | general after a pause ; ‘and we ’d not have guessed it, 
: but for the depositions of a trapper, whose evidence is 
d here in ee png him, we have got a clue to 
such black villany as Texas never saw before, to the 
existence of a nest of criminals, whose cunning is a 
screen to their wickedness. But before I go further, 
have you yourself, sir, never heard rumours of tra- 
| vellers who have set off on a journey to the Mexican 
the disappearance of persons bearing these names; 
adding, dat I had understood it was feared that they 
Preselice. Tun had been cut off by the Indians. 
the slightest acquaintance ; but I was well aware of | ‘Indians!’ exclaimed General H—— testily : ‘ the 
4 deservedly bore for_| Comanches need to have broad shoulders, sir, to bear 
He was not exact] 
manners and brusque 
; but in moments o 
_ of the Texan settle 
turned instinctively towards their old commander 
Placemen in America are generally very soft spoker 
and bland in demeanour their constitu 
‘I do not wonder at your surprise, answered Gene 
H——-; ‘ but in so new and wild a country as Texas, 
[there are greater facta for crime than in the long- 
settled portions of America. We have, as you know, 
; — a motley population, made up in a large measure of 
. are an honest man—a scarce qualit eh | desperate characters, seeking refuge from the law—— 
; um! I believe you know nothing of ois du However, this is not to the point. Will you undertake 
q the duty of unravelling this business ?’ 
3 I, of course, agreed, and the governor having ex- 
aS a at my answer, proceeded to | 
enter into details, from which there appeared but 
too much reason to apprehend that the missing persons 
should * learn the business, with Its fixing 
in a month at most;’ and I was very willing to try. 
The governor’s hard-lined face relaxed y 
a jeweller shop, in one of the petty towns of New 
een practised was afforded by an uncouth trapper 
Rocky Mountains. This man had privatel 
ou must earn it. 
j ee from the man’s verbal statements, since he could 
@ mass of papers, carefully docketed, and placed them 
on the heavy table of unpolished mahogany. Then he | crime was rare. 'y knew whether to re; 
took a seat opposite me. ‘The task which I require | trapper’s assertions as glaring falschoails, as the 


}] 
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inations of a madman, or as strange truths told | and we calculate that we can ride there, afew. But 
. _ | you don’t look , that’s a fact.’ 

“at once, to examine the | confronted me with 
‘ ’t say it,’ e a li to 
General H—— laughed his dry laugh. ‘ in,’ his booted kneo—*don't say the words. 
j r Briti ising makes you at | you not clear grit? ot 

ite feather.’ 


you’re the man to shew the white 


é 


How could J the trapper? The fellow was a| my own safety, but that I felt an ’s instine- 

, v mad ; was y a part very closely resembling of a 
such an avocation was not at all to my 


tale, 

and uncouth | a nest of spotted snakes in human shape, a ‘nation 
the robbers’ Hen. oll he 
something of going back there to | the Union, and you must be dainty about ridding the 


“s world of ’em! I wish I was a younger man, not 
man 


> 


Fe 
4 


would. How are we to punish the skunks, if you don’t 
ferret out the truth? And to leave ’em unpunished ! 


i 


; i - | Young man, you’ll have on your head all the blood 
trodden wilderness of Arizona or New Mexico. Those | those miscreants are likely to go on spilling, if you 
hunters i ; are impatient | don’t unmask ’em.’ 
of restraint, and not very fond of the and cere- er 

our s man, proud of his success, was of good 

vice. 
of| ‘You'll just ride to St said he, 
$ ive this letter to Moreno, the iff. Moreno’s 
Tee weal on an captain of militia. | a fellow, and true as steel to the state, for all his 
“ ” would not countenance any arbitrary ~ name. He’s ae trick and twist that 

; a Texan rowdy can devise, and if he can’t shew you a 
way to get scot-free out of this business, nobody can. 
made no verbal answer, but no doubt my features | Good-bye, cap.; I shall hope yet to see 
 papeee ing but approbation, for the governor | shoes as superintendent of police.’ piped ig em | 

his ar my arm, and said: ‘Do not | and parted. I did ride to the city of St Antonio, and 
isjudge me! I abhor, as much as you can do, the | there presented my credentials to Sheriff Moreno, a 
i ess which I have but too much reason and i i 
has been done in 


— 


i 
FEE 


4 


ly among the forks of the St Miguel 
3 no within thirty miles or 
more, and to the south lay a district of evil renown, 
frequently infested by hostile Indians. It was from the 
south, however, that I approached it, having made a 
long cireuit for that P and arriving on a 
which e iff had lent me, an 
animal of extraordinary power and speed. Moreno, 
who wan ey well acquainted, by with the 
daring and desperate character of the Van Clein, 
had warned me that on the fleetness of my horse my 
impart i life —_ probably depend, should my errand be dis- 
my pupils during an absence which might extend over | cove The tavern was a long low structure, solidly 
weeks ; bought a horse, a rifle, and a bowie- 


ifferent repair. 
Four or ¢ colossal trees, that had 
‘That’s a nice mustang critter of yours,’ said the | been spared for the sake of the e they afforded, 
j iti , a8 we paced out of the city ; ‘a nice | stood near the weather-beaten house, immediately 
bit of horse-flesh. I see the left ear’s notched ; that’s | behind which was a dense thicket of jungly vegetation ; 
@ Mexican trick: his feet have grown so that the| while the numerous runlets of water that 

smith had to pare away a considerable deal of hoof, py the luxuriant turf, proved that the ground 
yes, si he shoe him; that shews the - a@ swampy nature. ere was a 


4H 
i 


3 


Ser 
E 


iron on their ’ feet. He’s been just stole, some- | half-ruined ranges of stables; there was a stockade 
where on the tio Grande, by redskins.’ Having | for defence against the Indians, and a strongly - 
broken palings of a 


thus satisfactorily accounted for my steed, the major | sadoed corral rose beside the 
next turned his attention to myself ted garden. 
* You ride ’nation pretty, cap.,’ he was kind e yond, was the wide prairie, a sea of grass and 
to say, ‘neat and nice, and not a bit like them high- of the 
the blue | 


she leggy, clumsy Yankees up north. I was | nearer meadows merging into of dis- 
raised in Tennessee myself, among the ers, | tance. Towards this uninviting hostelry I advanced at 


q 
vy 
im 
> a 
ha 
q 
3 
1 
1 
a 
| you shall have no due, e inh On whose proprietor rested the 4 
suspicion I have mentioned, was situated in a ’ 4 
i 
Fd 
| 
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a brisk hand-gallop, and reined up at the entrance of 
the stockade. The latter was but carelessly closed 
by a couple of unbarked saplings, crosswise, 
and certainly no hostile visit from Indians appeared 
to be apprehended, to judge by the slightness of the 
defences. 

* House ! hilloa ! house !’ I shouted from the saddle. 
At the half-open door of the inn, just beneath a board 
on which was inscribed, in characters well-nigh effaced 
by rain ‘and sun, the announcement that Van Clein 
provided ‘ good accommodation for man and beast,’ 


stood a girl. She was tall and well shaped, with | admittance. 


dark hair gathered into a red silk net, in Mexican 
style, and wearing a gaudy kirtle of orange striped 
with black, and a Spanish bodice adorned with fay 
embroidery in tarnished silver. But it was not 
exhibition of foreign finery, put on in a careless and 
slovenly fashion, as it was, which attracted my atten- 
tion ; it was the singular ——— of the girl’s face— 
a handsome pale face, with bright black eyes, and 
finely cut features. But the eyes had a stony, sad 
look; the lips twitched nervously; and there was 
——_— marring the smoothness of the 

Ww. 
*House ! hilloa! house!’ I called out more lustily 
than before; and my horse began to neigh and paw 
the earth, as if he too were demanding admittance. 
The neigh of horses from the ruinous stables answered 
the sound, and a mastiff chained in the yard uttered 
his deep-toned bark. The youns woman had been 
gazing dreamily across the lonely stretch of prairie, 
and had neither noticed my approach, nor heard my 
first summons. She now started, as one suddenly 
step, shading her eyes with her steadily 

ing me. There was something theatrical and 

peculiar in her gait and bearing, at which, at another 
time, I might have been tempted to smile. I did not 
feel inclined to smile then. 

‘Can I have food and shelter here to-night, miss?’ 
I asked, as I took off my hat, and bowed with that 
deference to females which is universal in America. 
My form of address may appear, to English nis: 
ments, trite and vulgar; it was in full acco ce 
with the etiquette of the backwoods. The girl hesi- 
tated for a moment. Her voice seemed to falter, for 
she twice tried to before she succeeded in 
uttering an audible sound. 

you can be served. You're welcome.’ 

Simple words, but said in a hollow tone that rang 
= sadly upon the ear, like the note of a 


‘I’ve come up from the south, Mexico way,’ said I, 
in as natural and indifferent a voice as I could com- 
mand, ‘and reckoned on sleeping under this roof. 
But perhaps you may not be to receive 
= at such short notice, and in case I should 

sorry to trouble you or cause you inconvenience. 
There is yet a good hour of daylight.’ . 

The gr looked de the sun, and then glanced at 
me with a wild, undecided expression, not unlike that 
of incipient of Ne light and 
your mustang is an ou might to 
Farm on the St Miguel, 

¢ if he did, could Cooper give him as good a 
supper, ay, or as good a bed, as Cornelius Van Clein 
can? Answer me that, you silly wench ?’ cried a deep 
voice at my elbow. I looked sharply round. The 
redoubted landlord was before me, a broad-built man 
of middle age, dressed in a suit of brown cloth, very 
un-American in cut and texture. Van Clein was 
about fifty years old, but his crisply curling hair was 
hardly iron-gray as yet; his deep-set eyes sparkled 
with all the fire of an energetic nature, and his strong 
features shewed the impress of a nature at once reso- 
lute and crafty, and a relentless will. He wore a red 
cap, and there were golden rings in his ears, such as 
foreign seamen wear. 


‘ You are the proprietor of this hotel?’ I asked in a 
civil tone. 
‘I’m landlord of this tavern,’ returned the man 


bluntly ; ‘and you may thank your stars, Britisher, 
I was within when 
of mine proposed to send you on to Cooper’s. ! 
the night will be dark moonless, and it’s easy for 
a stranger to lose his way, and get smothered in the 
swamps. But come in, master, come in!’ 

I dismounted accordingly, and mine host proceeded 
briskly to remove the saplings, and give me 


‘There’s not a house for thirty miles,’ said he, as 
he replaced the young fir-trees, ‘and I’m not sure 
we've got a larder as well stocked as might be; but 
never mind, sir, there’s good liquor in the cellars. 
Old Cornelius Van Clein can set as racy a flask of 
wine before a guest—let alone brandy and whisky— 
as the governor of Texas could.’ 

The landlord spoke very good English, but his 
Dutch accent was clearly pe ible, though, even 
without it, I should have recognised him as an immi- 
grant from the ‘old countries.’ The New World does 
not produce those sturdy broad-chested figures, such 
as Van Clein’s, in whom Herculean stren seemed 
to be combined with a fair share of activity. The 
landlord’s complexion, naturally rubicund, though 
somewhat sallowed by unwholesome heat and hard 
living, was unquestionably Euro The girl shrank 
away at the first sound of her father’s voice, and we 
were left alone. As the landlord officiously took the 
bridle of my horse to lead the way towards the 
stables, I noticed that the hand which he extended 
was excessively muscular, and as hairy as a bear's 


paw 

‘ Many travellers been by this year, mister?’ said I, 
in the most American tone. I was master of; for, 
although Van Clein had accosted me as a ‘ Britisher, 
I thought that as a Yankee I might appear less an 
object of suspicion. 

* Net overly,’ answered the host : ‘a lonesome road 
this. Yours is a tidy nag, sir, but you’ve put him 
along y smart, I guess ?” 
‘Indeed, I have,’ answered I laughingly. ‘It’s no 
pleasant matter to ride the prairie at nightfall, for 
those that have gold to lose.’ 

‘No, no; you’re right,’ said Van Clein hastily. 
‘Here is the stable.’ So saying, he threw open a 
crazy door, and disclosed a long low shed, furnished 
with a long manger and a rack, both of very 
and makeshift workmanship, of course, but at which 
a score of horses could have fed with ease. The stable 
was not quite empty ; it contained two horses—one a 
fiery young mustang, the other a large horse from the 
north, who neighed and stamped a noisy welcome to 
my own steed. In addition to these there were five 
mules, such as are commonly used in Texas for 
or for farming pu 

‘Your nag will be in clover here, em A better 
than the parara, I reckon! So, you slip off his bridle, 
and I'll ungirth the saddle.’ 

Nothing could sound more fair than this division of 
labour; but es to look over my shvulder, I 
observed that Van Clein, with a very ugly and omin- 
ous grin upon his broad face, was furtively ‘hefting’ 
my heavy saddle-bags, as if to estimate in advance 
the probable amount of . L instantly averted 
my eyes, however om was no ~~ of my plan to 
appear too acute and perceptive. e gave my poor 
nag a good cribful of corn, in addition to the usual 
mixture of cut grass and barley-straw. I rubbed him 
down, gave him water, and devoted so much time 
and care to him that Van Clein grew impatient. ~ 

* Make haste, mister,’ saitl he ; 
and I’ve to see about supper for you. "ll do well 
enough, your horse. You’ll find him sleek and well, 
when you want him.’ 


These last words were commonplace enough, but 


& 
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something cynical and strange in the tone in which 
they were spoken, and my own surmises as to the 
character of the speaker, struck a chill to my heart. 
However, I took up my saddle-bags and poncho, and 
followed out of the stable. 

‘Can carry them traps, stranger? they seem 
hee ae Tigh but I tired, I thank 

‘ ’re not very light, but I’m not ti 

answered I, as asI could. ‘I declare 
tree to be safe under an honest roof this 
night, for doubloons are a grievous temptation to some 
of the queer customers one meets on the border, 
whether white or red.’ 

‘You may say that,’ said the landlord drily ; ‘but 
you and your property will be as safe in my house, 
one as the other, every bit, Saperlote!’ and here he 
flung wide the door of the inn, and pushed me gently 
forward. I entered, and found myself in an immense 
barn-like room, above which the bare gaunt rafters 
rough logs, plastered with clay; here an ere, 
lockers and presses had been affixed to them, but. in 
general they were only draped by an enormous quan- 
tity of dried ears of Indian corn. A great fire roared 
and crackled on the hearth, but while about a third 
of the room was brightly illuminated, the rest was in 
darkness and shadow.. Evidently, the apartment 
served for parlour, kitchen, and tap to the establish- 
ment. The furniture consisted only of a few heavy 
tables and dressers, some oaken stools, and sundry 
barrels set on end. Some shelves were garnished 
with a number of vessels in tin, copper, and wood, 
more or less dirty, and there were earthenware and 

plates, and one huge silver flagon that must 

we been carved at Utrecht or Amsterdam. Confusion 

reigned everywhere—here a saddle, there a rifle; 

bears’ hams in one pickled pork in another ; 

fishing-rods, hides, b ets, and squirrel-skins, were 
a at random into any convenient corner. 

The room was not untenanted. Two tall youn 
men sat drinking beside the hearth, and never turn 


a side-door was ajar. For my own part, I will own 
that my cheek blanched, and my heart throbbed pain- 
fully, as I heard the landlord carefully bar and bolt 


the strong door. It was not absolute fear that I felt, 
but that the consciousness forced itself upon me that 
there was no drawing back possible, that I was fully 
committed to the adventure, and must do or die. 


to the issue of the affair. eS 

aspect o' e two yo men, whom 
Van Clein briefly introduced as ‘ his pont calculated 
to inspire confidence. They were both of a stature 
that might be called gigantic; but their brutalised 
features, sodden with drink, and stupidly ferocious, 
presented a remarkable contrast to the shrewd deter- 
mined face of their senior. They were dressed in 
blue homespun, stained with clay and wood-ashes here 
and there ; their beards were stubbly and uncared for, 
their faces unwashed, and their bloodshot eyes were 
fixed on the fire in a dull unmeaning stare. 

‘Joseph! Rube!’ cried old Van Clein, stamping 
his ponderous foot upon the ground: ‘have ye no 
manners, you cubs? that you sit there swallowing the 
monongahela as women sip tea, and never even try to 
welcome a traveller.. Don’t you see the stranger?’ 


Thus adjured, the two young men did certainly turn 


z & 


their apes and cadaverous faces towards me. 
The elder d:teemache who was called Joseph, was 
apparently the more intelligent, but he shivered con- 
stantly from head to foot, as if with ague or bitter 
cold, and the hand with which he shaded his bleared 
paralytic o! \ e younger, Reuben, certaii 
eye of an insane person ; his features worked inces- 
santly, he muttered incoherent scraps of talk as he 
crouched over the fire, and he had gnawed his under 
lip till it bled. 

‘A nice pair,’ said old Van Clein bitterly ; ‘a pair 
of sons that a father may be proud of, Donnerwetter ! 
Hold your prate, sir’ (for Reuben had begun to babble 
and growl in a more audible manner), ‘ or I’ll silence 

q ’em alone, father,’ sai i ing fo: 

the loss of 


Poor the shakes, and Rube the 
i e’d best get ’em quiet off to 


To this, however, the patients demurred ; Joseph, 
in especial, whimpered like a child at his sister’s 


‘A welcome this for 4 
bled Van Clein. ‘Juno! Ju—— is 
jade? Juno, I say.’ 
At the third call, a middle-aged negress, 


the striped cotto gaud: 
e stri cotton gown an i 


usually. worn by slaves employed in 
came into the room. The woman had a pleasant face 
enough, but she looked scared and cowed, and 
advanced towards her master with the .timid and 
deprecating look of a dog that dreads the whip. Van 
Clein y bade her bustle to my supper ready 
—‘A fowl, some deer-meat_broi and the rest of 
that wild-gobbler’ (alias turkey). The woman slunk 
away to execute the order, while Van Clein bade hi 
daughter get some clean sheets out of the linen-chest, 
and go down to the cellar for wine. 

‘T°ll shew you your room, stranger. It mayn’t be 

uite equal to what New Orleens can offer; but 
"wna ’s a many has slept sound in it afore you, and 
never complained.’ So saying, Van Clein led the 


way up the creaking step-ladder, and conducted me . 


pce ae of loft, where two rude stump bedsteads, 
ished with feather-beds and mattresses, ‘stuffed 
with the husks of maize, had been placed for the 
accommodation of travellers. There was very little 
other furniture, and I noticed that the door was 
fastened by a simple latch, without lock or bolt. 

I made no comment on this fact, however; I had 

as much from the very first. ‘You'll be 

able to sleep here, mister?’ asked the landlord with 

$ 0 ope so, ied with a yawn: ‘ forty 
miles of prairie-riding would make any man glad of 
less snug than these.’ So saying, I put down m: 
saddle-bags and poncho in a corner, ber my ri 
beside them, but keeping my revolver still m my 


belt, and my bowie-knife concealed under my coat. 
With all my confidence in the stra which the 
sheriff had devised, I would as soon have ventured 


into the den of a 


izzly bear as have passed the 
evening in Van 
unarmed. 


ein’s dangerous company and 
‘A neat gun, stranger,’ said the landlord, eying it 


a | 
Bi. 
| 
ed, 
desire that he should leave the blazing fire 
and the spirit-bottle. He shed unmanly tears, and B 
moaned piteously, as the girl tried to take from him Bis? 
the brimming glass of whisky, which he was unable e. 
to lift to his lips without spilling a portion of its fiery "i 
contents upon the floor. Reuben, with his iron ie 
fingers clutching the tumbler, and his eyes intently sig 
gazing on the glowing embers, murmured in a low - 
chuckling tone ; I could only catch the repetition of 
the one word ‘ gold, gold, gold !’ ss 
| ay 
| bl 
| 
ther heads in curiosity or welcome, although our | i 
por was noisy enough. [I fancied, too, that 
eatch a glimpse of the girl’s gay outlandish dress and ” 
for dark hair from the verge of the lighted space, where q 
And when Van Clein came up with heavy tread, and Po 
his powerful hand famili my shoulder, 
as he repeated his bluff welcome, r the fashion of 3 
~~] the district, an ype | shudder ran through me. 4 
I was trapped ; I was fairly in the den where Murder a 
battened on her victims. True, I had come with my 
eyes open, trusting to my own tact and ingenuity to 
escape unhurt, but I could not feel very confident as | 
| 
| 
| 
j 


he, 


; 


11334 


into 


my dwelling. 


the Mexican 
ted outlaw,’ I ex 


a hun 


prope a 
of 
of it, save, per 
down in the barrel, 


own 
in any part 


and 


estee 


ir we went down. 


at 


o 


bullet that lay dee 


tidy lot of dollars, I 
The 
-_ the fire as before, but 


mounted in silver, 


resolved that Van Clein 


All 
it 


bottles 
eard hi 


at 


would 


TH 


3 


justice, 


plied me 


‘o do the ruffian 


half-educated man, an amusin, 


as Van Clein 


glass blithely against that of the 


=, 


And there I sat, face to face with Murder, 
anecdote. 


of tories of 


i 


my 


elancholy and morose- 


now assumed an air of m ol 


ness, made the more conspicuous by the loud and | I’m thoroughly sick of the life I have been forced 


y that any blunder might or when 


wi 


sing ; i 


hast] 


ed 


I 


act of my comedy, 


convert into a 
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com , manner in which I had been conversing, I 
it his e sullen and taciturn ; sighed deeply, and 
in moody silence. I saw Van Clein’s eyes 
iously for a moment ; then his brow 
doubtless remembered, as I had 
remember, that there are men on | 
} produces the effect of making them | 
heavy, and that when the brains of ) 
persons become affected by liquor, 
the room iw m was i | 
re of the b | 
t iron in fact, in most imminent danger. : 
: bears’ fat, and whose wick of wild fis the elder of the two dissolute giants 
broad, oom smoky gleam. Van Cl the fire was wholly unmanned by aol ague, 
out a table, covered by a and a bad conscience, Se ee oe 
cloth, and began to rattle among the plates means so. He was indeed abjectly afraid of his | 
glasses. terrible sire, before whose frown the whole household 
I invited him to sup with me, saying that I hated | trembled, but he seemed to me more excitable than 
ike Ll. Delirium tremens, in his case, | 
erro even supposing | 
or Wo boasted, I h m tral, and that no other accomplices 
laugh strode off cellarwards an Clein was a host in himself. 
=~ easons for calling for looked at him across the table in | 
: r rairie tavern, were t light of the lamp, that I had never 
host, in the firs oP pgm I was myself fairly | 
ty and gaiety of h sed of a reasonable share of vigour- | 
gs to be s I felt as I surveyed the bull neck, 
> contingel pst, and the brawny limbs of the 
yn from cas at I should have little chance of 
hour’s tim| nal struggle. I was armed, to be 
Clein app Van Clein ; 
1 cobwebbi protruding from hi 
and + ch he wore a bowie-knife, carelessly 
sat of untanned leather which circled 
mM ‘lein monopolised the conversation 
n Cl the share of 
1ungry pine, but at my si 
eat ; attracted his notice. “Be bade 
hip seq 
y, and words are easily spoken, but it is 
hs repul h advice than to give it,’ said I 
Chia, 
3 and oubles, then, neighbour? Tak; 
herin rine is the best comfort.’ 
lass to be filled, 
xed if a passionate 
as if and 
} sped was the most unl 
he w e world; I’d blow 
d, to to perfection 
—— ate character. I 
the iaving good 
mdnight—at mid abel conse 
i beneath a stealth ne, and so forth. 
\. above should be ti greedily. He clap 
man, and shake 
’ cellar for fresh wine, plied me 
leclared th 
rause of m 
hdy with 
ould read, 
to enterts in’s mouth 
‘Ah, Mynheer, this land is not equi L resolve 
said Van Clein, as he uncorked the sé hOrrows. 
: the old wine. ‘I hope to lay my bone — Spee a great rq 
I left Utrecht a bankrupt and a beggar ; a ap teal gheseelt I told him 
it must be with guilders enough to dazz] to an American citizen, a we 
4 staying core toe So, fill your td in Mexico; that I had r 
guest. Another song; come.’ murdered my : 
ql But I declined to amt mas time for the second | had fled on hors 
| nd 
to 


in self 
rogged liquor’ that had stupifiod ‘wakefal traveller 
y were slain as unresisting] 


accordingly. I felt my face flush, not 
with wine, but with th i _ 
nae joking, landlord, I stam- 


to-morrow 
swag you talk of 
ay, and you’d never have asked for your own —. 


And Van Clein winked, and drew back 
knife deliberately across his throat, to imitate the 
i 


re 


for 


xperi let out all 
a man like me, who i his 
no lie, till he reaches seventeen.’ e’ll go in, a 

‘Seventeen, cried I, quite aghast ; ; the bed now, mister 
mur—— I mean affairs.’ . 

Van Clein chuckled proudly. ‘True as gold; true 
as the Bank of Amsterdam. But those sons of mine 
are not worth their salt—chicken-hearted colonials, 
that can’t cut a throat without swilling whisky to 
drown the recollection, till they’re weaker than | and " gone 
women. Lucky for you, comrade, though, that my | quietly out, repaired to the stable, saddled my 
sons are the drivellers they’ve become ever since uw 
we—— Nevermind. Only, if I’d not wanted extra 
help from a brave like yourself, why, I’d have 
served you an awk trick this night, that’s all.’ had 

After a little more conversation, Van Clein expressed ong breathe freely. 
a wish to finger the gold. I went up and brought e fast. Day had not long dawned before I 
down the bags, and emptied my glittering store before was clear of the wild country, and, long before the 

e t villain. 

‘Ah, the yellow sparklers! how they shine!’ cried e : : 
Van Clein, a greedily counted them, and swept | Moreno clapped his hands with deli 
them into a drawer of which he pocketed the key. | to the success of his own stra 
Then he bawled for more drink. ‘Not wine, now; 
brandy, girl, brandy! or, stay, Katherine; there’s 
some old Schiedam still left. Up with the Hollands, 
and we'll have a night of it. Huzza!’ 

of it we had. 
lessly ; outed, sung, even capered about 
floor, introduced me to his wretched sons as a new 
partner in the murderous firm, and threw off all 
caution and restraint. It was a dreadful revel. I 
could have fancied myself at table with carousing 
demons; and the arch-fiend, Van Clein, made a - 


ae 
FFE 
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lead for the last three weeks. The man I killed has | crimes that might have made the listener’s hair bristle i 
Galveston or Austin, they would hang me like a dog ag 
Yet I don’t repent ; I’d do it again for a clutch aii Bt) 
the hoards which that miser kept under lock and it 
key. Ah! I’d give the five a of unsuspecting waytarers, killed m their beds, and too! 
I carried off for the friendship of one bold comrade; | me upstairs to see where, beside the very bed I was 
and if I had such a mate, Texas should smart for it.’ _| to have occupied, the floor had been roughly scraped 
I had not dared to look in Van Clein’s face as I| to efface a mg stain of blood. He exhibited a 
spoke thus; I had bent my eyes on the table-cloth, 
as if sulky and half-ashamed. When I stole a glance | death of the Smiths, family, and : 
at the host’s face, I saw that it was working with a and afler. sickening mo with tho 
curious mixture of passions, wonder, ferocity, and a} details of his crimes, he dilated on his hopes of going 
‘Five yun ‘We'll do business together, stranger, we will,’ said 
* aol. Se ve hundred !’ Van Clein, ‘and five hundred yellowboys are a nice ay 
words were uttered in a husky voice, and old 
excitement as he said| Little did the think that the gold he had so 
them. ‘ Yes,’ said I, eagerly grasped was a bait, the property of Sheriff 
as ever came from — mint. are in my | Moreno, whose swift horse stood in the stable, awaiting ‘ 
ee ke: ut what’s the use?’ my pleasure to saddle and mount. It must have been q 
Van Clein brought his heavy hand down upon the re the setting of the broad yellow moon F 
table with a force that made the glasses quiver and acherous landlord, by that time very 
ring. ‘Your hand on it, lad, he shouted forth; ed the door of the inn, and insisted on j 
‘Higel, your hand! Little as you think it, you've the graves of his victims. ‘We shall by 
found the right market for your pro-duce! I’m the more of ’em; we shall, Blitzen!’ growled 4 
man to be your comrade; I, ’Nelius Van Clein. Fill t; ‘and none of the fools in the towns 1 
up your glass; no heel-taps, and let us drink success iser.’ 4 
to the new partnership,’ shewed me where Leonard Smith and 2 
, side by side; where Guzman, the rich 3 
had been hurriedly thrust beneath the a 
a __ yard; where his daughters had ; 
rrred under the rich alluvial earth of the 
‘So little am I joking, growled Van Clein e: 
terrible emphasis, ‘that, had you been a clo i 
novice, mister. What’s your name? Oh, Kendal! | more, I s’pose. But my gentleman took = 
¥ 
ve glory of his imiquity. He boasted exultingly of Although Moreno was the chief legal authority in 


the county, no one present, except myself as an 

i thought of a formal trial, or any other 
law than that of ‘ Ju 
We surrounded the house, which we found strongly 


and as we saw his stern face peering forth from 

loopholed window, whence protruded the barrels of 
two rifles, we had little doubt that this daring mis- 
—_ now fairly brought to bay, would keep his 


Van Clein fought hard. The house was stormed, 
after a stubborn resistance. The robber aimed three 
a i ; and at the third shot, my horse, 
that beautiful creature that had carried me safe away 
from the house of murder on a previous day, reared 
up, and fell back upon me, dead. ‘Another bal! passed 
h the sheriff's body, and he fell, groaning, from 
his saddle; but in the next instant Van Clein was 
himself shot through the head, and at their father’s 
death the sons flung away their guns, and made a 
feeble effort to flee. They were easily seized by the 
horsemen, tried, sentenced, and hanged in one noose 
on the branch of a neighbouring tree. The house 
was pi and burned to the ground, but with 
some trouble I succeeded in protecting from punish- 
ment or harsh usage the female inmates. Poor 
Katherine Van Clein, who had been a most unwilling 
accomplice in her father’s wickedness, proved to be 
hopelessly disordered in her intellect. She was 
removed to the asylum at Austin. Juno, the negress, 
was rightly considered to have been cowed by her 
master into silence; she gained her liberty. The 
sheriff recovered from his wound. His five hundred 
doubloons were found in the drawer untouched ; and 
I succeeded Major M‘Manus as superintendent of the 
Texan police. 


CHAP-BOOKS. 


Reaver, do you know what a chap-book is? A chap- 
book is—I may almost say was, for cheap journals 
have nearly destroyed this antique class of litera- 
ture—a little sheet of four-and-twenty pages, 
carried about by chapmen in their packs, or sold at 
those dépéts where they deal in everything, known 
in some parts as ‘smallware shops.’ Doubtless, in 
your boyhood, you have bought Valentine and Orson, 
Beauty and the Beast, or Cinderella ; or perhaps your 
nurse has shewn you The Book of Fate, or Mother 
Bunch’s Closet Opened. If so, you have seen a chap- 
book. 

The humility of this class of literature has saved it 
from the clutches of the reviewers. They have never 
felt called upon to point out its beauties, and they 
have let its blemishes go free. I have now lying 
before me, however, forty or fifty specimens, on 
which I intend to have a gossip. They have been 
published at different times between the years 
1689 and 1822. All that they have in common is 
their size—12mo; their price—a penny; and the class 
of readers they appeal to—the people. 

They are well thumbed, in some parts into actual 
illegibility and holes ; they are dirty, torn, and bear 
evidence not so much of having been read as studied. 
While I look at them, strange thoughts come up. 
These, then, have been the secular literature of the 
people; with many, almost the only reading they could 


newspapers were seldom seen ; they have lain in the 


get besides their Bibles and Prayer-books. They have began 
come from lonely cottages upon moors and hills, where 


men and women, whom their fellows — 
called ‘scollards,’ because they could spell out a page 


walks in days-of-old courtship, some long-dead Sylvius 
has enchanted his long Sylvia with their mar- 
vels, and their glances into a world of splendour and 
of miracle. They have had listeners in kitchens, 
stables, and outhouses; in little country alehouses, 
at harvest-feasts, on great men-of-war, and by the 

ights of cabins on canals and rivers. They 
have been read by soldiers at watch-fires = ee 
before awful battles, and by little children in on 
summer twilights. They have done a good and gen- 
erous work, lifting the hearts of many a cl lim! 
man and boy out of the drudgery of daily life, into a 
sphere above experience. Their heroes and heroines 
have been types of manhood and womanhood to simple 
souls whose lamps of faith never burned dim. As 
I lay them by, I think of Milton’s saying, that books 
are not dead things; and I thank them for all they 
have done for the cheer of thousands, yet without 
fame or memorial. 

est class of these chap-books consists of 

the old tales of our childhood, Blue-beard, Jack the 
Giant-killer, The Children in the Wood, and the like. 
Have you ever noticed how well these (if unimproved 
editions) are written; in what a firm, manly, old- 
English style, like the ballads; with the words of 
common life, and not the sesquipedal finery of the 
dictionaries ? 

I will choose as a specimen The History of the King 
and the Cobbler. My copy is printed at Falkirk ; it 
has no date. This story would delight Mr Froude. 
It is possibly as old as Queen Elizabeth, pe 
The character it gives of the king (Henry VIIL) is 
too entirely that painted in Mr Froude’s volumes to 
have been written after the accession of the Stuarts. 
Here he is thoroughly ‘bluff King Hal;’ a genial 
monarch, beloved of all his people, and lively and 
confident in the sense of of 
every party, religious or politi ve Ki 
— character as capital for their sects onl 
chi es; and unhappily the interest of both seemed 
to require that he - id be branded ‘utterly bad.’ 
But here, I fancy, we see what the poor and common 
a thought of their king. 

e history relates ‘how King Henry VIII. used to 
walk into the city disguised ;’ how, on a certain 
night, he became acquainted with a merry, jovial 

bler, and how: they supped together in the 
cobbler’s cellar. Then we have a ter detailing 
the Xantippe temper of the cobbler’s wife, who bursts 
upon the supper with a loud complaint at her hus- 
band’s waste of money and time with lewd drinkers. 
The guest then leaves, telling his host that his name 
is Harry Tudor, and that he has a place about the 
court, whither he invites the cobbler to come and 
pay him a return-visit. The cobbler accordingly 
decks himself in his best, and goes to the palace. 
The yeomen want to drive him off; but he says: 
‘No, no; I will see my friend Harry Tudor—a plain, 
honest fellow. We nk two pots together, not 
long since. I suppose he belongs to some lord or 
other about here.’ He was so determined, that the 
yeomen at last took him to the king. When the 
cobbler found himself in the royal he was 
ve committed 


was soon caught, and led back, and the 
him down to the cellars. The king then di 
himself, and joined him as ‘Harry T 
cobbler was delighted ; he i 
and told him what fears and perils he had 
for the sake of seeing hi 
about four tive 8a 
to be merry, and fell a-singing his old songs, 
pleased the king very much, and him 
laugh heartily.’ At last, a number of nobles 


ii 
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‘ 
0 nese histories in a quarter of an hour. n guict i 
barricaded. Old Van Clein had taken the alarm { 
when he discovered my — In answer to the 1 
sheriff's summons to surrender, he replied, with a { 
bitter curse, that he ‘ would sell his life dear enough ;’ ’ 
| 
f ] 
| ’ 
| | 
q 
4 
‘ 
| | 
q 
i 
’ high treason, he took to his heels, and ran. He | 
\g 


w returned to his stall with many 
little book. concludes with a ballad 
to sing ever after while he was at 
ive two of the verses to shew its character : 
I'll laugh while I sit in my stall, 
And merrily will sing, 
That I, with my poor last and awl, 
Am fellow with the king. 
His kindness to me was so great, 
The like was never known ; 
His kindness I shall still repeat, 
And so shall my wife Joan. 


Whether this story—like the kindred one of The 
King and the Miller of Mansfield—had any foundation 
in fact, I do not know. Possibly from it arose our 
riddles and proverbs comparing a cobbler to a king. 
The very fact of there being such a tradition shoul 

I fancy, make us more lenient in our judgment of 
Henry VIII. than the mass of our historians have 
been. 


In another edition of this there occurs a Part 
Il. After the usual manner of sequels, it is poor 
compared with Part I. In it, ‘Cardinal Wolsey, that 
proud prelate, curbed the king for being too free with 
a poor cobbler.’ The poor cobbler himself is led such a 
wearying life by his termagant Joan, that he com- 
work : 

I wish old Joan she would die, 

Though once with tears I wooed her ; 
Id go to court, and there live by 

My dear friend, Harry Tudor. 


After various adventures, in which the king puts 
the honesty of the cobbler to a severe test, our rough 
hero — up the awl and last, and becomes a courtier ; 
and Joan, by the blandishment of good-fortune, and 
the example of the court, is tamed into the very model 
of a submissive wife. 

Abri mts and modifications of some of our 
old English romances form another class of chap- 
books. The episode of Argalus and Parthenia, from 
Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia, is the most popular of 

; it has been printed at varying lengths by 
nearly all the publishers of cha other 
favourite tale is Dorastus and Fawnia, abridged, I 
suspect, from unhappy Robert Greene. The beautiful 
old tale of Patient Grissil (Chaucer's Griselda) has 
been often printed in chap-book sha) I wonder 
how many bucolic readers have e these hi 
Arcadian knights and ladies their mirrors of love and 

-manners. I wonder if ever, like these most 
courtly and finished lovers, they wished, when their 
ys gees at the highest, they could sing them to 
u 


Most of these stories are illustrated with 
wood-cuts. The pictures are of the most use’ 
order. The publishers had no anachronic qualms. 
One of them, which represents a wedding-feast, does 
duty for every marriage in every period of time 


mentioned in the stories. The bride is at one time | the 


that fair pagan, Hero, and the brid her 
Leander ; at another, they are Argalus and Parthenia ; 
the danghter of the blind beguar of Bethnal Green | 

ter of the bli reen 


A third of chap-books is the useful class. 
Pardon me, reader, for the qualification ‘ useful,’ 
when I tell vou that a) such 


high | John Cheap the Chapman; Fun upon Fun, or the 


who believe them still. 

I have two books on the subject of moles: the 
of Wit 
‘He has his wits 

about him’] for one penny. 
on the eyebrows, let him refrain from marriage; for 
if he marries, he shall have seven wives.’ The selfish 
author ee that the horrors of heptog- 
amy fell upon the man rather than the women. He 

ight have said: ‘ Maids, if you see a man with a 
mole on his eyebrows, don’t marry him; for if you 
do, you will be one of seven.’ A man with a mole on 
his forehead will grow rich, but he with a mole on 
his left side will be ‘ surrounded by calamity.’ 

In a little treatise Of the Fortunes and Destinies 
of Men born under the Twelve Signs, we have some 
useful indications ‘how a man may know whether 
himself or friend ing sick shall live or die.’ 
‘ Whoever falls sick upon the second day of a month, 
shall recover. If on the fifth, though he seem to be 
healed, yet on the fifteenth of the next month he 
shall be dead. He that falls sick on the fifteenth, 
unless he recover within eleven days, he shall die.’ 
Every day of the month is treated after this enlight- 
ened manner. Such fatalism quite shuts out 
science and the doctor, and even the faithful pre- 
caution of friends. How ev believer who did 
fall sick on the fifth, must have hoped that the book 
was not true! If he died, what a confirmation of 
to all its readers! Even 
to applied with regard to special days. ‘ 
blood is to be drawn, the 6th and 16th of April 
shall then draw blood out of thy right arm; the 
llth of April, out of thy left; the end of May, 
which arm thou wilt.’ This little work contains a 
useful appendix, from which I glean ‘A night-spell 
to catch thieves.’ ‘The following will drive away 
any evil spirit that haunts houses. Have it about 
zm no thief can harm you.’ To save your house, 

true virgin ent.’ I give in as i 
Who can, may translate it. 
Omnes Spiritus laudet Dominum Mosem habe. 
Phrophetas exerget Deus, dissipari inter inimicos. 


A great number of the chap-books are fictitious 
lives or autobiographies; such are The History of 


Merry and Comical Tricks of Leper the Tailor ; The 
whole Life and Death of Long Meg of Westminster— 
a truculent Lancashire damsel, who comes up to 
London, and taking situations at inns, makes a 
fortune by thrashing every one she meets. The first 
two of , and some others, are ascertained to 
have been the ae of a droll creature, named 
Dougal Graham, who, 


Voyages and Adventures of the 

n and Mohammed have their 
lives epitomised ; so have the semi-historical ladies, 
Fair Rosamond and Jane Shore. 

Others are devoted especially to amusement ; such 
is The Mirror of Wit and Universal Jester (Falkirk, 
1821). An anecdote in this book might have risen in 
our. own times of revived volunteering. ‘A sergeant 
drilling a volunteer corps, was peculiarly severe on 
one gentleman, whom he taxed as amazingly stupid 


a 


| 
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bareheaded, the | be consulted before taking a lover, husband, wife, it 
cobbler found out his mistake. He fell on his knees, | partner in trade, friend, servant, or master. The i 
lek, ‘bo. ing faith which a higher class once had in 
The genial king soon freed him from his terror, and Lavate's Physiognomy, the poor class had in these. i 
presents. books ; it is far more likely that there are thousands 
which h 
| 
| 
a 
A 
man (that is, utterer of street. advertisements) in the i 
| city of Glasgow, and who wrote a metrical account of ' 
Rebellion of 1745. 
| e are lives of popular heroes. In Scotland, Sir ; 
m Wallace is a favourite; in England, The 4 b 
| 
J 
, works as Mother Bunch's Closet newly Broke Open, | op 
‘ The Golden Driam-book, The Art of Courtship, or | Wy 
‘ School of Love, and Moles Interpreted. eso 
; all meant to be useful, not amusing. They were to 


i 
; 


Between two woods I went away, 
did I run; 


The same way I had gone. 
If that the woods had water turned, 
That would a miracle be; 
Yet both the waters and the woods 
Came rolling home with me. 
The solution is, ‘one going to a well with buckets.’ 
'y considered in 
course, are mostly 


love stories. The fortune-books turn upon the of 
marriage more than anything else. But there are also 
books of direct aid for the enamoured ; such, among 
others, is The Art of Courtship, or School of Love 

a few of these. ‘ 


: 


only cure the distemper of my mind.’ as 
ravished with your voice, the power of which is as 
great as Orpheus’s in compelling the attention of all 
mortals.” ‘Fairest creature, that I could find 


duce the Art of Speaking well.’ The follo are 
set down in ‘Sir, the 
so boundless as obligations you daily qu) 

palm from them all.’ ‘ Report could never have got a 
sweeter air to fly in than your breath.’ ‘ Farewell, 
fair regent of thesoul.’ ‘I had rather doubt an oracle, 
than question what you deliver. ‘Sir, your noble 
deeds transcend all precedents.’ ‘My entertainment 
hath confirmed my welcome.’ The author of these 


WHY I AM NOT A MARRYING MAN. 
Tr is not an invariable rule that when you blame 
other people you are jealous of them, oh Belgravian 
mother ; and I would have thee keep this in mind 


daughters. Marriage is an admirable institution. 


makes up a very charming domestic picture. There 
can be no doubt that G. and Mrs G. enjoy intensely 
looking into each other’s eyes over the said urn, and 
seeing themselves reflected in the chubby face of 
young G., notwithstanding that the father’s polished 
manners are hardly yet transmitted to the son. Man 
is notoriously a very slow unprogressive animal ; it 
takes some three years for his legs to gain strength 
enough to support his body, during which period he 
consumes, at a moderate computation, the milk of an 
Alderney cow, besides boxes of tops and 
bottoms, and other farinacez, the ill effects of excess 
being corrected by gallons of dill-water. He arrives 


indistinctly, and cutting a complete set of teeth, after 
much anxiety and worry. According to all experience 
with other animals, he ought now to be capable of 
earning his own livelihood. There ought to be a 
kind of cub-hunt from his father’s hearth, and the 
young one should be chased at the top of his speed 
to seek a home for himself in a new colony—at least 
this is what we do with a fox at a much earlier 
age. But what is the case with the young man? He 
has had the entire time of a full-grown young woman, 
in the prime of life, devoted to keeping him clean and 
out of mischief; he has been carried in her arms, 
dressed out in ‘insertion’ and point-lace for display 


the to admiring relatives, who find distant resemblances 


to his most distinguished ancestors. He has Sir 
Julius’s nose, Lady Blanche’s eyes, and his great- 
grandfather’s hair—which, considering that his great- 
grandfather was a judge, and wore a wig, is a question- 
able compliment. He has passed through the carrying 
stage now, and runs about the house with a popgun 
and a whip, invariably going into the drawing-room 
with those weapons when visitors are there. As soon 
as he appears, all reasonable conversation is at an 
end, and baby’s performance comes off, introducing 
all his plishments—scraps of poetry, names of 
birds, beasts, and fishes, and imitations of natural 
objects—the whole finishing up with loud applause 
for the baby, and violent kissing all round, which he 
submits to like a martyr who has been used to it. 
‘He certainly is a jolly little fellow,’ you—the 
guest—exclaim, as he disappears, at the same time 
giving a sigh of relief; for with all his charms, 
you cannot help remembering that you called to see 
Mrs G., that your time is up, that you have hardly 
said a tithe of the sensible clever things you had on 
the tip of your tongue, and that it, is evident that she 
prefers the infant lispings of her son to your educated 


— 
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awkward. The recruit was about to reply, but | Nicodemus. It has a ‘ preface to the reader,’ signed 
sergeant stopping him said: “Hold your tongue, At the same place, also with- 
twice | out date, The History of Saint Joseph of Arimathea 
i again | was brought out. 
to be said in favour of the views of thyself and 
There can be no doubt that Mr and Mrs G., seated 
at breakfast, before that massive and very costly 
silver urn, with teapot and sugar-basin to match, and 
ail with young G. in a high chair beside his papa, eating 
Po his bread and butter with the butter downwards, 
Between two waters I came home 
at the age of three, having with great difficulty 
succeeded in toddling very tolerably, speaking very 
Dir, the JOY wo see you 1S | 
utter.’ ‘Madam, you are the 
| 
love-si 
q answer ; 2 poison and antidote. nother chapter 
} is headed ‘ Witty and Ingenious Sentences, to intro- 
| 
ae oe utterances, and the gentlemen who 
educated themselves by them, ought to have lived by 
a The last class of chap-books I shall mention is the 
series. In these, either Sab- 
-breakers, murderers, perjured lovers, and bad 
' rentices are held up as warnings, or else Colonel 
' strangest of all the religious chap-books are the 
j The Birth, wicked Life, and 
q Death ‘raitor and Apostle [apostate] 
Judas Ixariot (Durham, no date). Amongst other 
. horrible deeds, Judas is herein made to marry his own 
oy apocryphal Gospel Childh: esus. 
Fae! in Longfellow’s Golden At 
New ‘printed in this present 
lished a translation of the apocryphal of 
t 
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time. 
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dressed well, dined well, enjoyed his dab, ~A his 
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is preparing for and beer. 
ont afford it conveniently, ee their year old. 


going 
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to the sea-side now, instead of 
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‘ord or the Pavilion, 
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go 


put down the man-servant and 


has not increased these latter 
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d you may actually see the 
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though 
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ws 4 off. We were rather late, so we rode fast. G. used to 
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is no doubt about be an excellent horseman, and 
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sense and refined understanding. You take your | she, the subject of that song, ‘A Vision of Delight,’ J 
leave, rather dissatisfied with your visit, go home, is now substantial! She never sings now, except to 
walk into your stable, pat your favourite hunter, | the baby, scraps of Mendelasohn’s cradle-song, She 
who pricks up his ears when he sees you, and comes — 1 +s is condones 
neighing and grunting with anticipation of an apple, scolding ‘the 
a morsel of bread, or some little sweetmeat, grateful to | maid) or writing oa receipts from the Shilling 
horse. Three hunters and a hack ought to be able | Cookery-book. She is unmitigatedly domestic. 
to drive the thought of children out of any man’s How altered are both these excellent folks Their 
mind. When you see them in the boxes, all ir bodies seem equally by alo a: 
fit to go; and when you picture yourself tic drudgery. They have been marned 
admirably fitting coat, with breeches and beyond a few days at intervals 
match, ‘devouring’ the grass-land in the qd of thi ’ 
laugh at the recollection of Mrs G. 
No doubt, there are advantages in wives a " 
but still single-blessedness and hunting y Bi 
thing too. For what becomes of the two pup 4 
Take our friend G., for instance. As a in '% 
was the gayest of the gay, always in healt] and whi i ‘ 
rocal ac 
two horses and a groom, had money to s a 
month’s run on the continent, went shares in an| ag when, the other day, I invi : 
opera stall, was out everywhere, mixing in the heh iceman ‘, 
when in an evil day he met hig dos ite up to his : 
had every attraction a man co reluctance ; a 
eyes to turn a poet mad, a comp en; didn’t fe a; 
a 
taste, was brilliant in conve i a 
really amiable and affectionate. Every 
what a lucky fellow G. was to find su f aM 
and most of her uaintance envied } , Which fitted a 
delightfal husband.  Bverything went on mail-train the ni i 
for the first two or three years. Thoug| oy Pe ge i 
their united incomes sufficed, if not for bed, I had mad 
least for comfort. They lived in London, i hrge Regalias, and a consid i 
ing little house in Belgravia, kept a man-s y and water. I roused him! 3 
two children—a boy andi him safely in his shower-bath—which 
picture of health and infant grace. sly taken care should be filled with a 
Four pass over their heads. Though s ard him pull the string and shriek 4 
young, ” em are getting middle-aged in appeara: , and enjoyed the joke of G 
and manner. I am the same age as G., but feel ordered a very substantial a 
; younger than he looks. He has n es, kidneys, eggs, ham, ‘ 
fresh 
rfully cold bath, of yo 
least ten minutes getting a 4 
made such & D as only a reactionist could. I[ Ss 
glass of to finish with, 
sure of my man. 
early mj * How do we go to cover? You drive, I suppose?’ a 
@ his tamish ng tamuly. *No, I don’t.’ 
| driving with Mrs G. as he u ‘But, my dear fellow, I shan’t be ab hi 
children down on the sands 
| make those ephemeral constru sore, and stiff, hot, and und 
Quadrilateral which children de are quite wrong, G., you will j 
| be a member of the Alpine Cl ngs; besides, it is too late n ; 
the Packo di Nonsenzo was o | hack ; and a fine fellow he is Be fe 
record ; now he gets tired or bq lounted him on my old mare, whd a 
walk over the shingly beach, I want her; while I, in wen 4’ 
nothing particular to recommé¢ activity, got on young ‘Bora : 
stouter in appearance, and, though loc for next season, but want 
lazy and unenterprising. All his lingering at the door; and : 
accomplishments lie dormant within, what he wanted, was am +) 
occasion to bring them out; he has bet ted a letter y 
di and tiger call revious afte 
system without vigour ; 
too, is, though I hardly = 
tered; her good looks ai 
ite matronly. There 
h iveness ; she is still charming in conver- ogure, He has fand, and got on excel- 
on, except when the baby is in the room; but oh, | lent terms with his horse, long before we reached the 
so altered in other respects from her maiden self !— | meet. He was in the highest spirits ; and when at last a 
she, the author of those charming verses addressed | he got up on the ‘ Steamer,’ a splendid black nine-year 
| to the Gorner glacier, written from the Riffelberg; | old, for which I gave L.200, I never saw such a change 
j 
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and twenty minutes—killed, and of the six up at the 
death, G., on the ‘ Steamer,’ was one. Both of them 
looked hot, and rather dirty—had, in fact, been down 
damaged. I thought the ‘Steamer’ had had enough, 
so we went home without waiting for another fox. 
G. had his warm bath; and then we sat down to a 
charming little dinner—a contrast, I flatter myself, 
to what he gets at home. I gave him some 
Chiteau Lafitte, and a i @ ransom, and 
sent him to bed early, ing fearful aches and 
— from the unwonted exercise. Nothing of the 
ind ensued ; the warm bath, the Lafitte, the Rega- 
lia, effectually prevented any such result. Another 
note from his wife at breakfast, deploring his absence, 
longing so to see him; and then I drove him to the 
station in my tandem. The morning was charming ; 
the horses went beautifully ; we were both in good 
irits. I said good-bye to him at the station; he 
ed me re his day’s sport—had — 
it immensely—w like another, if he co get 
leave, and then said: ‘My dear fellow, if you value 
these things, whatever you do, don’t get married.’ 
There was a whistle, and he was gone, so I had no 
explanation ; but there could be no doubt that in his 
mind matrimony and sport could not go together. As 
I drove home, I th t that a modification of matri- 
mony might be e with advan matrimony 
with ‘ limited liability ;’ not that I advocate a more 
frequent appeal to Sir Cresswell Cresswell ; not that 
I desire a plurality of wives, or anything affecting the 
bond as it is; but simply this, that a aes and 
wives should salenbutadees and practise a little more 
independence ; that they should not be so locked up in 
each other, and so to their former selves. 
G. come with me on a walking-tour, while Mrs G. 
and the young G.s go with his mother-in-law to 
Sandgate, Folkestone, or any other pebbly beach 
they may prefer. It will do him—and he needs it, 
when taking his annual holiday—vastly more good 
than dangling about on the sands half the: day, 
really more bored than he would be in London at 
his work. ‘There is nothing to amuse his mind or to 
exercise his body; he misses his regular occupation 
without having a substitute ; whereas, if he went with 
me, the change of scene, change of life, change of 
society, would give both a mental and physical reno- 
vation; he would return ten years younger; and 
their mutual delight at being reunited would well 
repay both G. and Mrs G. for their separation. But 
as t, he daren’t do 
this ; world at large would call him an inhuman 
husband ; scandals would get abroad as well as he, 
affirming that it was either a case of desertion, ‘or 
preliminary to a divorce. Mrs G. would be pitied 
and talked about by all her sex; in fact, even su 
posing her to be sensible enough to allow it, he wo 
not have the cou to try it, for fear of what the 
world would say. Not thus is it with my Lord G. 
better in the higher circles. 
He goes o to the Hig! with his eldest son, just 
Se ae three or four idle cousins, to 
grouse and stalk deer, after the fatigues of a 
London season ; while my lady, with her ters, 
flits over to Paris or Baden-Baden, to enjoy 
after her fashion. It is no amusement to her to 
live like a child of the heather on the moors; so she 
doesn’t go there, and my lord equally feels that Paris 
would pall after London; he needs a refresher, 
and gets it; and they are reunited before Christmas 
Leicestershire. 


in 

Now, only let G. and people of his class take matri- 
mony a little more in this way, and it will look 
infinitely more attractive. It is contrary to the 
nature of things that men and women can be always 
together without losing their individual characters ; 
they neither enjoy themselves so much when this is 


the case, nor are they so agreeable to others. Now 
what do you say to all this, oh Belgravian mother, 
and above all, what do your daughters say to it? I 
pause—unmarried—for a reply. 


LAPIDARIES OF THE URAL. 
Tue geographical student is of course familiar with 
the chain of the Ural, which in the Tartar language 
signifies girdle, denominated by the Russians Kam- 
mennoi-Porgas, the ‘Girdle of Rocks.’ It runs nearly 
north and south, almost on the confines of Europe 
and Asia, and though it attains to no great elevation, 
its loftiest pinnacle not exceeding sixteen hundred feet 
in height, is perhaps, on account of its productions, 
one of the most remarkable of mountains in 
the world. From the city of Kasan, eastwards for 
many hundred miles, the country rises so as to con- 
stitute in fact, though not in appearance, an immense 
table-land, with a mean elevation of eight hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea. Very extra- 
ordinary phenomena are discovered in portions of this 
tract, where deep valleys have been formed by depres- 
sions or sinkings of the earth, occasioned by the 
existence, far below, of an endless series of caverns, 
whose roofs sometimes suddenly collapse, and pre- 
cipitate into the gulf thus formed the whole super- 
incumbent mass of rocks and earth, with the forests, 
villages, and streams which previously covered and 
beautified its surface. How those subterranean hollows 
were formed, whether by the mining operations of 
some forgotten races of men, or by the slow and 
subtle action of water kept perpetually flowing by 
telluric heat, may possibly never be explained ; but 
the whole structure of our planet in that part of its 
surface abounds with unresolved problems, which 
will remain to exercise the scientific activity of future 
ip il t depth pregnated with 
e soil to a is im i 
copper, Gemngheet on area of a hundred’ thousand 
square miles, while iron and lead, silver, platina, and 
gold, — themselves at intervals, alternating 
with the rarest gems, diamonds and rubies, topazes, 
beryls, and emeralds, chalcedonies and sapphires, 
onyxes, j and agates of gigantic proportions. 
Had this exhaustless source of national wealth existed 
near the centre of a civilised empire, it would 
probably have led to the erection of a metropolis 
superior to all the great capitals on record. Egyptian 
Thebes owed its splendour and magnificence to the 
vicinity of the quarries of sandstone at Hajjar Silsilis, 
and of granite at Assouan; but these are mere hand- 
fuls of rocks compared with the mighty uarries of 
the Ural, presenting hundreds of of porphyry 
and granite, sienite and crystal, quartz and mala- 
chite, interspersed with gems, auriferous sands, and 
cubes of virgin gold. Far as this wild region now lies 
beyond the limits of European civilisation, it is inces- 
santly traversed, mapped out, and studied by scientific 
travellers, whose imaginations are inflamed by the 
prodigious blaze of riches which they know to exist 
everywhere beneath their feet. Already, east and 
west, north and south, the approaches to these moun- 
tains are inhabited by people superiorin dress, manners, 
comforts, and dwellings to those of any other portion 
of the Russian empire. Great lines of well-constructed 
roads, radiating from the mines, stretch away towards 
China and Eastern Turkestan, on the one hand ; and 
towards Perm, Kasan, Moscow, and Nishnii-Novgorod, 
on the other. Here, during the summer months, the 
stranger frequently encounters the gold and platina 
caravans, the several divisions of which yy Ame 9 
at Ekaterinburg on Lake Iset, in the month of March, 
and journeying slowly westward, reach the vast fair 
of ‘Nishnii about July, and St Petersburg much later. 
Close upon the heels of these caravans come others 
with tea from the Chinese frontier, or with bear- 
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the social changes now going on 
Russia may produce in the population of the 
mining districts, it is impossible to foresee ; but 
up to this time, the owners of many of the noblest 
mansions in Ekaterinburg have serfs, the 
residing at Moscow or St Peters- 

q in Southern Europe. We can 
hardly realise to ourselves, by the utmost stretch 
of , such a state of society. With rere we 
habi' ly associate ideas of sordid toil, a timid gait 
cringing manners, coarse food, the lash, the knout, 
straw, rags, and hovels. In Russia, the man who 
is the property of another, and, theoretically, on a 


i 


ince. Yet ese thi may melt away, like 
ey component parts of a mi , at the touch of the 
aristocratic owner, who may sell this superb epicure, 
together with his wife ~~ { children, or reduce him 
in a moment to the condition of the most indigent 
peasant, working from half-past four o’clock in the 
morning, with little intermission, till seven at night, 
for less-than a penny a day. Still, the owners of the 
serfs are too much alive to their interests to amuse 
themselves such a transformation, 
which would be killing the goose that lays the golden 
. Satisfied that they are able, whenever it pleases 
om, to achieve such an act of tyranny, they are 
rally wise enough to abstain from the exercise of 
ir power, and to leave these industrious slaves in 
the enjoyment of the profits which they derive from 
skill and ise ; yet, as examples of a caprice so 
insane and rec are not wanting, the wealthy serfs, 
however enviable their condition may appear, are 
incessantly haunted in secret by apprehensions of 
this calamity. . . 

Of course, the Ural lapidaries are, like most of their 
neighbours, serfs. Taste, it is said, they possess in 
the cutting and engraving, though not in the setting, 
of gems. tt what is this taste? Has it any analogy 
to that which, in ancient Greece, influenced the gem- 
engraver, when he sculptured on the face of ame 
or ruby exquisite forms of beauty, goddesses, nym 


or heroes, e in epic achievements or religious 
ceremonies ? e stones commonly engraved for seals 
are amethyst, crystal, and jasper, though the Siberian 


traders often prefer seals in gold or other metals, 
which they love to display in their 
or dried fish. The passion for precious stones is sup- 
posed to be an accompaniment of barbarism, because 
it is found in its greatest strength among eastern 
nations, who have not made great progress in civil- 
isation ; but we must distin between the predi- 
lections of barbarians, who may be said to heap up 
jewels on their persons that they may ideas 
of grandeur in those around them, and love of 
recious stones for their intrinsic beauty. On entering 
Fkaterinbu the traveller is almost i i 
surrounded by men, women, and children with —_ 
of precious stones a before them, and 
ie at comparatively low prices. 
ese street-dealers are employed by lapidaries, who 
purchase the stones at a cheap rate, and cut and 
polish them on their own account; or the mer- 
chants who work the mines, and adopt this humble 


method of disposing of the produce of their exca- | api 


vations. Among the most favourite ornaments dis- 
played for sale on these trays, a majority are made 
of jaspers of different colours, which are in great 
request Russia. Occasionally, a fine 
topaz is seen, but the name of this gem is liberally 

wed on various kinds of crystal, which have 
no claim whatever to be so denominated. Perhaps 


ice-bound homes, | sa) 


the most beautiful of the Ural mines is the 
sapphire, a stone of the richest celestial blue, not of 
one uniform colour like glass, but varied with lighter 
and darker hues, di like diminutive clouds over 
the face and through the body of the gem, which is of 


through a large flake of sapphire 

prince looked, until, as the rays of Sept couvergnt 
and played upon his eyes, he fancied hi to be 
gazing upon the interior of paradise. In fact, as your 
sight penetrates into the innermost parts of the sap- 


, | phire, if you omit to notice its dimensions, you may 


easily imagine you are looking into the summer sky. 

It is not, however, at Ekaterinburg that you behold, 
in all their lustre and variety, the jewels of the 
Ural, but at the + mart of Nishnii-Novgorod, 
where the wealthy dealers in gems arrange them for 
sale in te contrasts, placed in the most advan- 
tageous light, relieved against a background of gold, or 
some other substance calculated to bring out all their 
beauty. As far back as the ay ares of the seven- 
teenth century, merchants from eshed, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, penetrated as far north as Siberia, and took 
back with them, in exchange for the silks and perfumes 
of Southern Asia, jewels wherewith to the 
arms and bosoms of their ladies, and the sce 
and crowns of their princes. At a later period, the 
ciphers, mottoes, and fanciful devices engraved on the 
seals of the Russians, have s' to the inhabit- 
ants of Mohammedan countries ideas of talismanic 
at once ignorant and 

c invariably a’ a mysterious signification 
to unknown c¢ ially when impressed 
on precious stones, in the countries of the unbelievers. 
We were once ae a a _— of the greatest 

tency, a regimen utton of an English soldier 
had the field of Aboukir. 

To revive the taste for precious stones in the more 
polished countries of Europe, it will be necessary that 
they should pass from the domain of female orna- 
ments and princely pomp into that of art, which 
implies an immense advance in civilisation. The 
men who anciently distinguished themselves in this 
department of art have had their names transmitted 
to posterity with those of great sculptors and painters. 
Thus, the artist who engraved the head Sextus 
Pompeius is known to have been Agathangélus ; 
Evodus engraved the head of Julia, daughter of 

ve birth to most sublime art 
in the head of the young H. ules, engra’ 


— the ruby, with a female re in intaglio, which, 
when held up to the light, ibits the form in as 


bly .a copy of the famous Venus Anadyomene, 
which, for the perfection of beauty, we 

loveliest of the twelve statues of that plies 
engraved in antiquity than the ruby; ly on 
was rare. have, however, seen 
figure of Victory on a ruby not quite so large as 

thumb-nail, which might » Aamerh, the of excel- 
lence with the above-mentioned h of Hercules. 
Held up between the eye and the sun, the goddess 
to dilate and throw out a glory around 
her, which displayed her form in all its mare 
with a proud triumphant countenance turned slightly 
towards the , to intimate it was with that she 
had accompli her work. Within the periphery of 
a stone of similar dimensions, no less than twenty- 
six figures, in appropriate attitudes, and in 
characteristic actions, have been engra' a 


7 
skins, wolf-skins, ermine, and sable from Northern . 
Siberia. 
| 
| 
evel with his cattle, may often be seen dressed im 1 
costly furs, inhabiting a -——= dwelling, dining off a j 
silver and gold plate, and waited upon by hosts of i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
In the British Museum collection of engraved gems, . 
there is a cornelian, bordering for richness of colour i 
ect 
tive feet high. We remember seeing’‘a beryl at 
Naples, with a figure of Venus rising out of the sea— i 
| a 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
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3 
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a moth 


whows cata like the inferior ani 
existence, because the forms of society to whi 
find j culated 


may be said to be looking as anxiously in the of 


ive 


ha 

An illustration 

by the t condition of a palace in the nei - 
hood of Nevyansk, belonging to the family of Yako- 
fleff. Built and furnished in the Dutch taste during 
the reign of Peter L, it has remained ever since unin- 
habited. though, in obedience to their distant lords 
the the family still keep the edifice in 


lied with a profusion of 
delicacies from the forests of the Ural. 
jut the solitude of the vast a the 
mind, suggesting the idea of decayed grandeur or of a 
mushroom civilisation, scorched into apparent maturity 
by the arbitrary application of a fierce heat like that 
of a larch-fire, ot Ge left to wither and fall to 
pieces unheeded. Should Russia ever possess respect- 
able institutions, its Siberian territories mi 
gradually become inhabited, even under the rule of an 
emperor. The mineral riches of the earth—the 
the silver, the platina, the iron, the copper, the 
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Greek artist, whose labours become visible in | lapidaries, and are equally guilty or innocent with 
them. There is perhaps some probability, that in 
scope, which demonstrates that they could not have | the gloomy regions in which fortune has stationed 
been wrought without the assistance of that instru- | them, superstition exerts extraordinary power over 
ment, supposed to have been unknown to the ancients. | the mind, and leads to the performance of fantastic 
Another artist a chariot drawn by four | rites and ceremonies analogous to the temper and 
“|| horses in full and directed by a charioteer, on | disposition of the Russians, who, in their proneness 
a so small that it could be covered by the wing ewlage pe thd ay tp the intrepid reck- 
, of a fly. This delicate and beautiful branch of art | lessness of Asiatics with the craft and cunning of 
was so extensively practised in Greece, that innumer- | Europeans. 
: able galleries all over Europe are now filled with the | No conjecture can probably be made which would 
there is seldom an excavation undertaken in Rome, a, ce ill be required to people and 
ng to light new exquisite | made numerous spasmodic efforts for 
directing eastwards the stream of 
suggest one of the uses to 
of the Ural may hereafter be | institutions of country, co-operating with the 
, because, notwithstanding of the climate, 
7 ottoes, with certain fantastic elopment of any civilising system. ism is 
y engraved on gems by Russian ler to an infant community. 
artists, they exhibit, properly speaking, no 
to art. Men have indeed appeared, both in Germany uld at whee: adatom 
{ and Italy, able to imitate so exactly the gem-engravers | extravagant at Perm, Ekaterinburg, and Tobo 
of antiquity, that their productions gg! gen bane The greatest incentive to industry is consequently 
ordinary judges for genuine antiques. e younger ; Africa, 
Pichler, for example, engraved, during the last century, Ih mere 
on a white transparent ch they 
5 man bearing a trochus or hoop, which, having been insure 
: stolen from the artist, was sold as an antique, and | them nothing more. At present, the v y of 
; passed through the hands of a number of connoisseurs | Russia is in the throes of change, and the whole world 
without exciting the slightest suspicion, till, by a 
q strange chance, it came again into the possession of olding some é 1 
; the artist himself, who, of course, recognised his own | is included in the circle of these y: Smeg 
workmanship. It has been a question among anti- fun te by 
‘ executed shattering the whole fabric of Russian despotism, and 
ir work with the wheel, or with fine steel instru- | creating a number of independent communities within 
ments tipped with diamond. From the appearance yee of the empire. 
of some unfinished gems, it seems perfectly evident seems, however, to be no reason why inde- 
¢ that the wheel was used, but we must not on that | pendent communities may not yet be created in 
j account discard the theory that fine ME | that part of the world where the Kalmuks, the 
! ments were likewise ——_ the Nogais, the Karismians, the Mongols, 
; have executed the fi the Mantchous, have been at various times at once 
i and then finished With a diamonc In — and exempt from external authority. 
; the Ural, the lapidaries divide the sof Yy persons seem to anticipate the regeneration 
an axis in cutting , and to intensify immense activity on the Amoor and the ers of 
power, cover them with powdered jasper impre; the Northern Pacific ; but nearly ev colony th 
a with iron. No observer, 
iJ veying a correct idea of 
aq Ekaterinburg, so that we are 
A information on the rough 
scientific travellers, wholly 
. delicate processes of ancient 
Tt has often excited ists Most | 
4 to religious enthusiasm, and have usually 
to sects remarkable for the wildness of their | repair, and the Iture In good condition. en a 
4 a The fact, however, may easily | traveller patronised by the government presents him- 
be accounted for. To excel in art, requires the preva- | self, he is admitted and entertained with princely 
lence of the imagination over most other faculties ; | magnificence, at the e of the distant owners, 
and wherever this is the case, the mind is prone to 
(7 indulge in dreams, and to seek to satisfy its longings by | probably form no idea of the splendour and luxuries it 
a modes of belief and conduct lying out of the common | contains. The walls are hung with ancient paintings, 
road. grim and smoky with age; the cellars are stored 
seceders from the orthodox G: church, and belong | with French, Hungarian, and Atlantic wines, and the 
; to sects, the members of which, whether with or 
without reason, are commonly accused of putting 
out the lights after the performance of their religious 
worship, and indulging, like some of the early 
described. "In all Ukelthood, these 
q in the hostility of the erthotor, who Launch 
4 the seceders weapons of calumny, in revenge for 
their having quitted the common pale. But no 
nf these points, a large portion inhabitants 
cobttal bate Joined the of the’ 
an 
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MELIBEUS UPON THE COMMERCIAL 
WORLD OF LONDON. 


animal.” The miraculous corn-cutter is probably 
subject to the detraction and ridicule which await 
every benefactor of his species. The hair is 
a problem to me. His mission cannot surely be so 
terrible as its name would imply ; for if so, who can 

- 


‘Nay,’ said I,‘he raises and he razes. He has 


also an eradicating fluid for his moles.’ 
tradesman i 


indeed!’ observed | stood 


Melibceus, ‘for consider the risk a careless customer 
must run in dealing with him. He might mi ly 
these potent medicaments, and so divest hi of 
his head of hair, and receive in compensation some 
luxuriant but unnatural growth upon the tip of his 
nose. These are strange trades, but nothing to some 
that are followed in this wondrous metropolis. In 
St John’s Wood, the other day, I saw a considerable 
- 
er by the le of a youn eman, - 
wiched with a placard in front and aaraitiens “ This 
is the s boy waiting for his Bill.” This was 
doubtless a delicate reminder to the inhabitant of the 
villa that the account was a little overdue. But do you 
think it was the butcher’s boy, or some youth whose 
profession it is to amend the commercial 
morality of the age in that singular fashion? I am in 
great doubt of this. You can find le in London 
to do anything. At the Emporium of the East, for 
example, you are served by individuals of dusky hue, 
ed in Hindu and Mohammedan costumes, 
are certainly from no further East than 
ee There are the who compose 
those Tableaux Vivants, which you tell me I am not 
to take Mrs M. to see. And there are the peram- 
bulating advertisement-men, whose are now 
ing to be so very odd that I wonder they don’t 
ighten the horses,’ 


“Who’s Scroggins? Fire, 


that | ‘It is so, nevertheless,’ 
tentional i 


of» 


Street, | Shop in Shoreditch, with General itory written 
under him, as though that were his mili ~ : 


* My dear Melibceus,’ said I firmly, ‘I 
it.’ 


is quite as funny: “ Irish 
ol Brigade, Orderly Room.” How singular itis 
that so quick-sighted a nation should have overlooked 
the contradiction in terms. There is also a “ Philan- 
thropic Institution” a little further on, with nothing 
but ropes and nooses in its window—an invitation to 
universal suicide. It is a pity that so 
= persons should be destitute of the sense of 
umour; but it is almost always the case. An excel- 


ely asi 
spent it at church.” He 
ed rebuked, but I very much doubt i 


if 
‘Your remark is just, said I; ‘but, on the other 
hand, a humorist often renders himself incapable of 


curious associati 
such as Flint and Steel, for instance, in High Holborn ? 
Were those gentlemen cognizant, think you, of how 


ly few of these titular coincidences, 

or otherwise. There are not half a 

dozen in all on.’ 

pooh,’ said I, ‘ there must be half a hundred. 

Why should I credit thee, O inhabitant of Bullock 

Smithy, upon such a point as this ?’ 
‘Because I have eyes in my head, and use them,’ 


There is Buffon and Wilson, bird-stuffers and natural- 
ists, in the Strand. That is the most 
partnership of all, not only from the association 
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and the endless varieties of precious stones—would of | rated, but I doubt the advisability of adopting some | 
ane wary = le revenue, and constitute | of them. Here, for imstance, is a “bill delivered,” f 
the nucleus of a le system of civilisation. | which reached me but yesterday, for a jacket and |} | 
is now being taken in Russia. Serfdom, virtually, if | the wrong side of such things, and whose child is still 
not actually, is at an end; the slaves are either in | in tunics; it is a regular account, with every item 
insurrection or on the verge of it ; the nobles are all | scrupulously set down; and at the bottom: “ Boys’ 
but at war with the government; and out of this | suits to ie eee See wholesale 
political and social chaos, a new order of things will | prices.” Its object, of course, is to induce one to look j 
probably proceed, which may make the Volga the | at it without discovering that it ie an advertisement; _ 
eastern boundary of Russia, give rise to a new metro- | but age ram never do look at their bills, and all 
polis in the Ural, and pour the wealth of its mines | persons the sight of them. Perhaps the adver- : 
through many new channels into Southern Asia. tiser trusts to the revulsion of feeling which Pater- 
familias must experience upon finding that he doesn’t ; 
. owe the money after all. Of the new perambulating i 
‘Now, which would you rather be,’ quoth Melibceus, | goods inside them, which are to found at the k 
Position together one ae iraculous Corn- * Nay,’ said Melibceus, ‘ not the best. ¥ 
cutter, a Hair-destroyer, or a king Boy? all which | man in armour who stands at the door 4a 
I came upon this morning, in New Oxford 

s liv is exposing 
to convince people who look in at the wink WS, replied he; ‘and of unin- ~ 
“the motion is exactly similar to that of the li as that, there is one close a 

| 
destroyed ? Even lunatics are not made bald by their ¥ 
own desire !’ 
ad lent missionary once offered me the Sunday at Home. 
vegetation, and others for arresting it. He will sell “N fe 
to the same individual an elixir for his whiskers, and | very | 
| 
out a certain philosophi i : 
or presence of that faculty that we so often see such i 
sound, when got into ; 3 
forces; or did they not think about it at all?’ i 
no consequence to since nothi i 
easier, if the firm did 
a | Steel to strike. But, as a matter of fact, there are g 
m- ! 
| return elbceus WI gnity. now more 
| London than any other man in the world. Now, listen. 

*The other methods of attracting public attention are ’ 
also becoming oufré in the extreme,’ said I. ‘Conceive “a 
the embarrassment of a foreigner upon reading this 4 
announcement, which ornaments all the daily papers : i 

ual process wo’ e discover that Scroggins 

sells fireproof safes? The of these very : 

4 
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if scandal about the emigration of North Britons to 


is all. Perhaps the rarest name is 
apostrophe between the / and the - 
ticed that once. The most singular pro- 
of a Say manufacturer, whom T should 
of fiction, if he 
a few thousand companions, instead of being 
e in London. There is also a single Peelmaker, 
‘ But, my friend, urged I, ‘ while I thank you 
pope information, permit me to say 


‘I have a great = of observation,’ observed 
Melibeus complacently, ‘and I will make you what 
ad ‘ou please that I am correct. There is one 

it he is jue. paucity essors of some 
arts ag tly greatly astonish me. There is 
only one corkscrew-maker: the Cockneys drink their 
wine from the wood, or else this is not the most 

le city in the world.’ 
uch a lack seems monstrous, Melibceus.’ 

Tt does ; but yet so it is. And there are only two 
coal-shovel ’ makers, inclusive (I suppose) of the people 
who make the bishops’ hats.’ 

‘ My dear Melibceus, do tell me, in sober seriousness, 
where did you acquire these minute and curious par- 
ticulars of London commerce ?’ 

‘At Bullock Smithy, returned he, and an ingenuous 
calm, I am bound to say, pervaded him. ‘There are 
no less than eleven 
— to the makin, ill-boxes.’ 

. elibceus,’ cried sudden vehemence, ‘ you 

@ gross 3 wae “great habits of observa- 
tion” are all moonshine. I see it all now: you have 
been getting up the Commercial Directory.’ 

* You have it at last,’ returned he blandly. ‘I 
took the one for 1860 home with me, and studied it 
t. It is one of the finest 
works ever written, and I flatter myself [ am mre a 


master of it. It has not very much poetry 


viduals thus it says, “are purveyors of 
asses’ milk.” Now, in Bullock Smithy, such an inti- 
mation would be made ground of action at once, and 
set every cow: 

*Is that tous?” ‘which 
hints that the Smiths are not so numerous in the 
Commercial Directory as has been believed for 


centuries ?’ 

‘They are second in number, said Melibcous 
t or 80. Browns, uding 
siktcomtio” cant with the final ¢, amount to 600; 
the Willams to 460 After them the Robinsons, 


lors, Edwardses, equally numerous, 
| in spite of the 


equal the Browns ; and there 


example. There are but besides 
these there are seven-and-twenty callings connected 
with watches, and with watches only, comprising 
barrel-makers, balance-makers, comparative balance- 
makers, enamellers, cap-makers, case-makers, engine- 
turners, dial-plate makers, engravers, escapement- 
makers, case-gilders, glass- 


r—a mono- 
a: te should surely make some noise in the 
we 

‘Do the names of the traders retain any connec- 
tion with their pursuits, Melibeeus? Are there many 
Bakers, pce for example ?’ 


d what becomes of our 
rosaic age, O my Melibous! 
witd do they warble’ in the 


t Miltons who follow somewhat 

a trav genitor ping an 

Italian warehouse. Of S but 

_and of these, the one whose pursuits soum 

to chime 
proprietor of a Fancy Repository 


A NIGHT THOUGAT. 


How grandly solemn is this arch of night! 
How wonderfully beautiful and vast ! 
Crowded with worlds enswathed in living light— 
Coeval with the immeasurable past ! 
With what a placid and effulgent face 
The mild moon travels ’mid her golden isles, 
And on the Earth, asleep in Night’s embrace, 
Pours the soft lustre of her quiet smiles ! 
Can I, O God, who tremble here with awe, 
Doubt the Designer, sneer at the design, 
Nor own that all is of Thy wisdom, Thine, 
Fashioned by Thee, and governed by Thy law? 
I marvel at the being who can see 
In these, Thy mighty works, no evidence of Thee. 
J.C. P. 
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80 
(and very good ones), who yet sound 
they had emigrated from the coast of A 
these five, there is not, I believe, a firm in London— | are only two Scotchman 
if we look on Commerce from the comic point of | ‘These investigations of yours must have been very 
view —deserving of a moment’s attention.’ tiresome, Melibceus, but their results are really inter. 
‘And are there no single names with anything | esting. Did you trade has 
F peculiar about them, O most observant Melibceus ?’ the most numerous followers ?’ 
*I tried to be im- 
minent, I abandoned the attempt. e sub-divi- 
r | sions of labour were, however, so very curious, that I 
I 
fi 
al 
fo 
4 metropolis, nor, indeed, one-filtieth part 0 em. makers, material-dealers, pallet-makers, pendant- 
is impossible that you can be in a position to gene- | makers, secret-springers, &c., &c. Singularly enough, = 
n hundred of that name. pare all the — of 
4 Shepherds, there is but one who retains the —— 
q and 
W hat 
| streets ? 
| 
q 1 com- 
there 
iy lis. 
meeive, therefore, the quantity of tripe, end the 
: number of persons who must consume it daily! I ' 
q was delighted to find that delicacy in such repute, for 
a at Bullock Smithy it is scarcely recognised, and Mrs { 
M. even refuses to set it before me, as not being a dish 
for a genteel table. In London, of course, there are no 
such miserable prejudices. I must confess, however, , 
that a certain note upon the dairymen, in this valuable : 
| 
] 
} 
’ 
1 
| 
1 


